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ABSTRACT 

Thispubiication contains the core school, 
enrollment, and staffing data of the National Catholic Educational 
Association's historical fiie^ A pageof statistical highlights of 
the current status of Catholic schools is followed by (1) an 
introductory essay by Frank H, Bredeweg, C.S.B., which briefly 
describes the growth of American Catholic education from colonial 
times to the present day; j2) a definition of private education; and 
(3) a report by the National Center for Education Statistics on the 
dramatic upswing in both the number of private schools and their 
enrollment. Remaining sections in the report present statistics and 
information oh the following topics^ private education by religious 
affiliation, private schools as partners in education, public and 
private school relationships. United States population trends, 
schoolyage population, studehtdemographics, change and 
diversification, number of schools, regional changes, types of 
schools^ location of schools, enrollment sizes, student** enrollment 
enrollment characteristics, enrollment in key states, enrollment in 
key diocesesi, ethnic minorities, minority enrollment trends, 
comparison of elementary and secondary ethnic enrollment, total staff 
and pupil/teacher ratios, change from religious to lay staffs and 
evaluation of staff. Fourteen tables^re included. A chart showing 
schools, enrollment, and full-time teachers by region, state, and 
diocese is appended. (IW) 
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PREFACE 

_..Every year since the 196.9ri976 school year, the Natibhal Cathoiic 
Educational Association (NCEA) has published a statistical report oh 
Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools in the United States; 
Extensive data on these schools and other private schools did not 
exist prior to that time. This data was heeded to understand this 
significant educational sector, to discuss potential forms of federal 
and_state aid, to inform the discussion occurring on other educational 
policy issues, and to encourage improved local management. with the 
assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New Yoxk and the United 
States Office of Education, a data base on Catholic schools was 
established and remains available in the annual publications of the 
NCEA through 1974-1975. 

Beginning with 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculum Information 
Center, Ihcorporated, jpublished a report and directory of Catholic 
Schools. This publication is now produced in cooperation with Fisher 
Publishing Company of Englewood, Colorado, and Market Data Ret»-ieval 
of Westport, Connecticut. 

Readers will find this year's Data Bank publication contains the 
core school e enrollment, and staffing data of the NCEA historical 
file. In addition, a special feature of this report is the data on 
minority and nbn-Cathelic enrollment. The minority statistics are 
especially interesting since they continue to document the significant 
contribution Catholic schools are making to the educational needs of 
various minority groups in urban areas in the United States. This is 
a long and often overlooked tradition of which all Catholic educators 
can be proud. The many stereotypes that are often suggested regarding 
■the composition and clientele of Catholic schools must be examined in 
the ^ light of these data. As in the past, where information is 
available, comparisons are made with other private schools as well as 
the public sector. 

_ information from this report is gathered from 171 archdiocesan and 
diocesan offices. Sometimes assistance is provided by state Catholic 
conferences. To these administrators and their staffs, a well 
deserved word of appreciation is offered. 

Gratitude must also be expressed to Mary Mahar of Fisher Publishing 
Company and the staff of Market Data Retrieval for their assistance. 
A special word of thanks must also go to the Reverend Frank Bredeweg, 
C.S.B., for his analysis of the data. His patience and precision is 
appreciated. 

.^"'^^'^ested parties who want to further analyze Catholic elementary 
and secondary data should write to the NCEA Publications Office' for 
information on other research publications. 



Rhoda Goidstsih 

Vice President for Financial Affairs 
National Catholic Educational Association 

March 1987 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



..Catholic schools have been part of American education since the 
Colonial days^ and numbered about 5,000 elementary and secondary 
schools in 1900, 

..private education represents a higher percentage of elementary and 
secondary enrollment in the 1980's than it did in the 1970^s... 
about 12.6% in 1983-84, 



..Catholic element a ry and seconda ry schools to day constitute afar 
smaller share of private education than they did in the 196d's, 
and may be fast approaching a 50-50 partnership with non- 
Catholic private education, 



..according to education studies, policy analysts cannot ignore the 
growth of private schooling, or the significance of minority 
enrollments in urban Catholic schools. 



..in 1986-87, there are 7, 709 Catholic elementary schools and 1/411 
secondary schools in the U.S., 116 fewer schools than in 1985-86, 



.in 1986;-87, enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools declined about 84,000 students, 3.0% to 2,735,000, 



.the percentage of non-Catholics in Catholic schools increased to 
11.7% in 1986-87, 



.the percentages of enrollment by grade level reflect a stable 
pattern in both elementary and secondary schools, 

.the numbers and percentages of minority students in Cath lic 
schools still exceed one-fifth of the total enrollment. 



.the 1986-87 full-time faculty in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools decreased 4,664 teachers to about 142,000, 



.the 1986-87 national pupil/teacher ratio was 21.4/1 jon the 
elementary level, and 15.0/1 on the secondary levei. 



UNITED STATES OiTHOLlC 

ELEMENTARY ^i©_SEeaJbARY SCHOOLS 
1986-87 



Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B. 

In ah era that is rediscovering the values related to an 
understanding o£ roots and traditions, it is meaningful to say that 
Catholic schools have been educating the youth of EUrdper the United 
States^ and the_enti re Western World, for many centuries. In coloidal 
America/ the i^thoiicschc^ an integraJ feature of each French and 

Spanish sett! OTent._Anti-Cath^ in the early thirteen 

colonies limited these schools to occasional ventures but, with the 
adoption of the Scnstitution and the Bill of FdghtSr and the arrival of 
many Gatholie intnigrants at thie start of the 19Ui century, parodiial 
schools were again established. 

By 1850, about 200 Gatholie s(Soois were in operation, Bv 1870, 
there were more than 1,300, as a controversy raged on whether or not the 
Church in the U.S.. should undertake a vast sdiool j^stem. At the Itiird 
Plenary Council of Baltin©re in 1884^ the American bishops decreed that 
a parish school should be built and maintained near every church. While 
the move f ran principae to practice was_ never fully accomplished, there 
were about 3^800 elementary ard 1^00 secondary schools 1900. Bie 
decifjion of 1884 had lasting effects, and the parish school became part 
of the fabric of mrich and family life._ By 1968, 57% of the parishes 
operated 10.800 Catholic elonentary sdioois. Another 2,400 secondary 
schools were operated by parishes, dioceses, and religio»as communities. 

__Jhe gra^Yi of Catholic, eleanent a ry and secx^hdary schools was constant 
and gradual _f rem 1920 to 1950. During this pericxJ, the schools wrte 
staffed almos^._entireiy by religious sisters, brothers, and priests. In 
the fifties how€}ver, the teaching staff began to di^ge. The 
percentage of religious staff went from about 90% in 1950, to 75% in 
I960, and to less than 66% by 1965. In general, this was attributed to 
toe_decrease in the number of men and wanen entering religious 
COTmianities, an in-rease in the number leaving these communities, and a 
shif t m the camiitnient of some religious from schools to other 
ministries. 

Ihe renewals and upheavals bf many theological_issues in the Catholic 
Church during the Vatican II Council of the 1960 *s continued and 
accentuated many of the j^amics which had been caning forth. The 
decade form 1963 to 1973 was the setting for significant changes in 
Catholic education/_as the number of elementary and secondary schools 
declined from 13,205 to 10,269, and enroHnent from 5,600,000 pupils to 
3,600,000. Since tne mid-seventies, there have been gradual, declines, 
but these seem to reflect cultural and donograEJiie influences rather 
than anything within the Catholic conmunity. 

Catholic elementary and secondary enrollments today comprise somewhat 
more than 50% of the private sector of education, a much reduced but 
still majority share. Many cfenani national and nondehcminational schools 
have opened during the past twenty years, and private- education is as 
important as it ever was to the nation as a whole. Catholic education 
remainSr as it always was^ a v/illing and heljtful partner on the 
American educational scene. 
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.Ihe Jationai Center for Eaucatidn Statistics defines private schools as 
privately controlled a nonpublic entity and financed f^om sources other 
jnan puMic taxation or public grants, Olie question of state and federal aid 
ta nonpublic eleitentary and secondary education continues to be debated, 
although the U.S. Supreme. eourt decisions of 1971 and_1973 denied several 
states the_ right to legisl^^ limited financial support. Despite financial 
difficulties r private schools continue to_ serve an even greater educational 
sector^ but with relatively little national attention. 



"Private education a^ears_to represent an increasing share of the ^jiierican 
educational effort at the elenentary levels^" observed Secretary of Education 
T. H. Bell^ when the results of a study were released in December of 1984. 
"Private school ehrciiinent rose steadily over a recent three-year period while 
public school enrollment declinedr" the report said. 



According to the survey^ Statistics for 1983 showed a dramatic upswing in 
both the number of pri\7ate sciiools_and their enroLlment. The surv^ was 
conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics and disclosed that 
5.7 million students (12.6%) out of 45.2 million students in ail eltanentary 
ahd_ secondary sdicols in the country were attending private schools in the 
Fall of 1983. nie number of private schools has also increased sharply. In 
1980r there were 24^500 private schools (22.2%) of the total iier400 
elonentary and secondary schools in the United States. In 1983^ there were 
27^700 private schools of the total 112r7Da elaiientary and secondary schools 
(24.6%) y or nearly one but of every four sdiools. 

In 1965-66 r Catholic sdidol enrollments constituted about 87% of the 
private elCTientary and secondary sector. By 19 80-81 r this figure had faiieh 
to 63%. PChile Catholic schools were uhdergeing re-evaluatiah/- other private 
schools were opening and enrollments were increasing. Ihe following provides 
sane perspective regarding private schod]. enrollments: 











Itoraan Gitliollc 


5,481,300 


3,269,800 


(40%) 


Tjutheran 


188,500 


217,400 


15% 


7ttr Day Adventlst 


62,600 


148^200 


183% 


Baptist 


25,200 


204,100 


710% 


Jewish 


52,600 


101,800 


94% 


Episcopal 


48,600 


76,500 


57% 


Methodist 


5,600 


11^200 


100% 


Presbyterian 


4,800 


12^800 


167% 


Friends 


10,600 


14,600 


38% 


Other Church-Related 






241% 


Tbtal Qiurch-Related 


5,963,500 


4,337 ,600 




Not Qiurch-Related 






119% 


Total Private Sector 









Sources: Statistics of Nonpublic ElCTientary ar^d Secondary Schools r 

i965-66r MCES; The Condition of Education^ NCESr 1981 Edition. 

National Center for Education Statistics does not gather private sdiool 
data on a regular basis. The 1978-79 data is the most r;ecent\eliable 
information on the total private sector^ 



„ . .^.1982, Qje ftSerican JEiiteii5rise institu^^ Riblic Ebiicy Research, in 
Washingtoiv_ B,G, pabli^ed a UiH miis missu 

In the section on education, "Private Meets Public: An Exaihihatibh of 
Contemporary Education," the authors state: 

The growth of private sdiooling in the face of public sdibbl decline 
IS a (dialienge of such consequence that policy analysts, pbliqr 
makers, and public sdiool educators cannot afford to ignore it. 

As .Enrollment data testifies, an increasing proportion of American parents 
supports private educatiors 

_ Another study su^rted what mary have kivdwh in regard to the urban 
dianges of tile East two deoides: Catholic schools are a significant force in 
urban elementary and secondarj'' education. IHe study was conducted under 
contract for the i3e^rtment of Education, and is entitled SshSQl iDCSiirogDtS 
sm Besemsg MissftiQDS io UitSD CatiiQlis agea Rjblis SshsslaL it lists 

among its inclusions: 

Catholic spools in large cities enroll a large proportion of children 
from minority backgrounds. Minority eniiollments in these Catholic 
schools are well above the average for Catholic schools nationally. 

Bie publications of the Ifatiqnal Catholic Educational Association 
have stated sines 1970 that minorities represent a large prbjJbrtion of 
Catholic school enrollments in the major archdioceses and urban areas. As 
current studies indicate, the value and significance of CatJiolic schools to 
urban education has been greatly underestimated. 

B3felis>3D^_Pcivatg_ScbfiQl_EelafciQD§biEs 

jOie role of private schools as "minority partner" in American elementary 
and^secondary education cannot be precisely defined, but enrollment statistics 
veriQ^ that It is a significant one. The following NCES figures 
compare public and private school enrollments: 





Total 


Eiibli? 




1970 








51,272^060 
49,791,000 


45,909,000 


8?. 5 


1975 


44,791,000 


90.0 


1980.... 


45,949,000 


40,987,000 


89.2 








1985 


43^977^000 


38,977,000 


88.6 


1986 


44^75,000 


39,075,000 


88.5 


1987 


44^73,000 


39, 173, Odd 


88.7 


1988 


44,344,000 


39,244,000 


88.5 


1989 


44^644,000 


39,444,000 


88.4 


1990. . . . 


45,069,000 


39,869,ddd 


88.5 


1991 


45^641^000 


40,44i,ddd 


88.6 


1992. . . . 


46,378,000 


4i,d78,0d0 


88.6 


Source: 


Projections of Bducatioh Statistics 







5,363,000 


10.5 


5,000,000 


10.0 


4,962,000 


10.8 


5,000,000 


11.4 


5,100,000 


11.5 


5,000,000 


11.3 


5^00^000 


11.5 


5r200rO0U 


±1.6 


5,200,000 


11.5 


5,200,000 


11.4 


5,-s00,000 


11.4 


to 1992-93, pt44. 



According to: December 1984 data released by NCES, the private js<=ctcr 
reached 12.6% in 1983, exceeding the 11.4% projection for 1985." 
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^Before stuping Catholic schools as a separate entity^ it_m^ be helpful to 
reflect upon a few general conditions that affect ail sdiocls. 

Current population trerds are important to both piiblic and private schools. 
The birth rate (births per one thousand persons) has risen slightly in recent 
years but ronains far belcw former levels. Since the population is greater^ 
the number of births is again increasing. Today's lower birth rate produces 
the most total births since the 1960 period. 











1955 


165,900^000 


4.^12B,000 


24.9 


1960 


180^700,000 


4r3O7^0O0 


23.8 


1965 


194,300,000 


3^801,000 


19.6 


1970 


204,900,000 


3,739,000 


18.2 


1975 


213,600,000 


3^44,000 


14.7 


1979.... 


220,600,000 


3,468,000 


15.7 










1985.... 


232,900,000 


4,008,000 


16.8 


1990 


243,500,000 


3,868,000 


15.6 


.1995.... 


252,700,000 


3,676,000 


14.3 



5hese statistics from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census, indicate 
a high-point 4,008,000 births in 1985. Then there is a decline to 3,868,000 
in 1990 and 3,676,000 in 1995, as the birthrate drops. 

Both public and private education are affected ty the decline in the number 
of school-age children. Bie following data and projections are supplied by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) : 

^&ggS_Df_SfcijigDfcS Total 

.Students- 

52,596,000 
51,047,000 
47,219,000 

44,385,000 
44,509,000 
44,594,000 
44,615,000 
44,683,000 
45,139,000 
45,742,000 
46,4£57,0O0 

Source: Projection of Education Statistics to .1992-93, p. 3^i. 

Ihe number of :e±smBn>;ary school-age children is increasing once again, 
.beginning with tine 1585-86 school year; On the secondary l&Tel, 
the number of sdiool-age children (3:4-17[ will not stop declining until the 
19P1-92 sefiooi year, when elementary trends have affected it. 



BeE&£tsg 


5-e 


.....Ir.U 


. .14-17., 


1970.... 


7,703,000 


28,969,000 


15,924,000 


1975.... 


7,014,000 


26,905,000 


17,128,000 


1980.... 


6,293,000 


24,787,000 


16,139,000 


Pppjgste^ 








1985.... 


6,950,000 


22,704,000 


14,731,000 


1986.... 


7,191,000 


22,731,000 


14,587,000 


1987>,.ii 


7,278,000 


23,080,000 


i4,236,0Ob 


1988.... 


7,373,000 


23,580,000 


13,652,000 


1989.... 


7,465,000 


24,058,000 


IJ, 160,000 


1990.... 


7,558,000 


24,631,000 


12,950,000 


1991,... 


7,633,000 


25,145,000 


12,364,000 


1992.... 


7,69r,000 


25,710,000 


13,087,000 
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. Sctnet^ing .should be said of the stiadehts who today cane to both private 
and public educators. _Nb matter hew prbfessiohaily edurators prepare 
themselves and their classes, or provide the finest facilities, or spend 
unlimited hours at their responsibilities, little education will take place if 
the student cannot receive the message or learn in that medium. It is 
important to consider the context and the climate affecting today's 
elementary ard secondary students. 

_ The world of the 5-18 year old varies from person to person, but current 
demograjiiic studies tell us that certain dynamics are especially influential. 
An increasing number of elementary and secondary pupils live in poverty^ are 
physically or mentally handicapped, have divorced parents ^ their 18th 
birthday, are "latch-key" kids caning hone to an empty house, have poorly 
educated parents, or speak another language. She traditional model of a 
working father and housewife with two children of school age represented only 
7% of U.S. households in 1985. In short, raary young peopLe will be "at risk" 
educationally from one or several factors from an early point in their formal 
schooling. 

These demograFhlc studies also tell us that 1983 marked the first time in 
our history that there were more people over 55 tiiah tiiere were teenagers, 
arrf this will be true for the lifetime of arQ^ohe reading this. The Baby Boom 
population bulge, the 70 million born between 1946 and 1964, reflects people 
in their 30' s and early 40 's during the 1980 decade. Ihey will be followed 
by a much smaller group, now working its way tiirough high school and college. 
For at least the next decade, 18-26 year olds will become scarce, 

location, most agree that the northeast and midwest have been losing 
pop^ation to the southeast ard the southwest, but now it appears that the 
northeast and midwest are retaining their population. Racial donographics 
are important. Each of the nation's 24 largest city sdiool systons has a 
minority majority." iwo-thirds of all the immigrants in the world are those 
entering the United States, and these immigrant groups want to maintain much 
of their culture, in contrast to the "melting pot" analogy. Ek3ucators today 
are dealing with persons often very different than their parents. 

SJ^E mi DIVERSTFICftTIQE 

While educators cire constantly faced with conserving what has been 
proven to be fundanental and sound, they must also continue to deal with the 
reality of change and the necessity of adjusting for differences. The task 
of integrating religious, social, cultural, and "educational values m^ be at 
Its most challenging stage for both public and private education. Sane 
educators may feel that their students need not fear the influences cited by 
demograpfiers, but conplacency could prove very costly. 

Tnbs'^ v^o stu§y the relationships between public and private education 
should keep two guiding principles in mind. First, neither public nor 
private sdiools constitute homogeneous groups. Schools and school systems 
differ greatly witiiin each sector. Problems will resolve thanselves 
differently in eadi sector. Developments in one cenniunity may not parallel 
developments in another. Secondly, private schools are here to stay. Th^ 
are part of the American educational tradition, as strong as ever, and will be 
part of tfte future to an extent not yet determined, it is the hofs of private 
school edua-itors that their role in education is understood, appreciated and 
supported. 
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^In^ 1986-87, there were 97 fewer elanentary and 19 fewer secondary eatholic 
scaiOpls.jLn this country than there were in 1985-86. School declines in recent 
years have been as follows: 





^IgffigDtsry. 


ggsgpdaiy^ 














^- 






1979-80.... 


59 


0.7 


24 


1.5 


83 


0.9 


1980-81.... 


57 


0.7 


24 


1.5 


81 


O.fi 


1981-82.... 


47 


0.6 


18 


1.2 


65 


0.7 


1982-83.... 


46 


0.6 


16 


1.1 


62 


0.5 


1983-84.... 


19 


0.2 


19 


1.3 


31 


0.3 


1984-85 


41 


0.5 


14 


1.0 


61 


0.5 


1985-86 


84 


1.1 


19 


1.3 


55 


1.0 


1986-87.... 


97 


1.2 


19 


1.3 


116 


1.3 



The seconc3ary school decline is_consister±_with the pattern of recent years. 
HcweveiTr on the elementary level r a net 181 schools h^edosed or merged 
over the past two years. Analysis, shows that 69 of the IDI dosed in 1986-87 
(16 merged ara 20 opened) had enrdllments. of fewer than 150 pupils. Ihese 
are probably rural schools^ since Table NO. 4 will show that they are 
decreasing in percentage. 

_Large scale reviews of diocesan school ^stans have long been cdmpletedf 
Administrative and^budget procedures are much more so|iiisticated. The mpve^ 
ment of people from city _ to suburbs has _all but endedr a significant factor 
since fetiioiic_scliools were^^b^^ in the cities. Most important of 

ailr eatooiic parents arx3 st^ enthusiastically su|^rt 

tethoiic schools. Ptopone^^ education have borne higher tui- 

tions arri intensive fundraising efforts to retain schools. 



_NeEft statistically divides the nation into the 
regions : 



following six geograjiiical 



New ^igland- 

Mideast- 

Great tafces^ 
ELaihs^ 

Southeastr- 
mst/Far Hestr- 



ednnecticut^ Maine r Massachusetts r New Hampshirer 
Kiode Islandr_Vermont 

Delaware^ Distric^of Gol'jmbiar Marylandr New Jerseyr 
New York r Efermsyivania 

Illinois^ Indiana^ Michiganr OhiOr Wisconsin 

Idwar Kansas^ Minnesota^ Missouri^ Nebraska^ North Dako^ar 

Sbuth_ Dak6ta___ _ 

Maban©/_ Arkansas^ Floric^r Georgiar Kentuclq^. Lonisi 
Mississippi, North_C^rolinar South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, _Wfest Virginia 

Maska, Arizona, California, Ctolorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tsxas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 



Table No. 2 shows the percentage_of schools in each region and what has 
happened in the past five years. The Mideast and Great Lakes regions comprise 
over 54% of the nation's Catholic sdiools, but they each h^e a slightly 
analler percentage today than they did in 1982-83. Ohe Southeast and the 
West regions have a hi^er percentage today than they did in 1982-83. 
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Table No. 1 
Elementary and Secondary Schbols-by Region 
1982-83 thru 1985-87 











m5^M 


New England 


544 


545 


. 552 


542 


Mideast 


2,301 


2,287 


2,259 


2,235 


Great Lakes 


2,113 


2,111 


2,084 


2,062 


Plains 


897 


889 


887 


886 


Southeast 


847 


854 


; 852 


841 


West/Far West 






•J- r^*±\J 




united States 


7,95Q 






Turn. 












tJew Englard 


124 


124 


121 


119 


Mideast 


42& 


421 


414 


410 


Great lakes 


316 


309 


305 


301 


Plains 


168 


165 


163 


162 


SouHieast 


194 


193 


192 


188 


West/Far West 










Dhited States 








lr430 



New England 


668 


669 


673 


Hideast 


2,730 


2,708 


2,683 


Great Lakes 


2,429 


2,420 


2,389 


Plains 


1^065 


1,054 


1,050 


southeast 


1,041 


1,047 


1,044 


West/Far West 






l^OQ 


United States 






9,339 



530 
2,201 
2,039 

881 
_ 836 
1x222 
ItTOa 



119 
400 

30D 
161 
187 



66X 649 

2,645 2,601 

2,363 2,339 

1,048 1,042 

1,029 1,023 

2x225 2xi2Q 



T&bie Ifo. 2 
Pferoehtage of Schools-by Region 
1982-83 and 1986-87 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



BlgffigDtaiy 

iE82-sa lasfi-sz 

6.8% 6.9% 

28.9 28.6 

25.5 26.4 

11.3 11.4 

10.7 10.8 



Secondare 

i2a2rsa lasscsi 

8.4% 8.4% 

29.0 28.3 
21.3 21.3 
11.3 11.4 

13.1 13.3 

100. 0% IQQxQi 



1282zSa 128§^8I 

7.1% ^7.1% 

28.9 28.5 

25.8 25.7 

11.3 11.4 

11.0 11.2 



_ catholic sdiools can be classified according to ownership and 
administration. As Table 3 shows, most eienjentary sj^hbbls are sihgle^pairish 
schools. Secondary schools are administered and f inanced7in several ways: by 
a single p-^.rish, by several parishes, fcy the dioQese^ or by a particular 
religious community. The following compares 1970-71 with 1986-87: 



Single-Parish. . . 
Inter- Parish. . . . 

Diocesan. ....... 

Private. ........ 

Total 



■il§a)eBta£y------ 

92.6% 86.6% 
3.5 7.4 
0.3 2.3 



23.2% 

11.6 

26.3 



16.4% 

9.5 
34.7 

105*01 



Ihe percentage of single-parish elementary schools has declined, but was 
still 86.6% of the total in 1986-87. When elementary schools coiald hot 
continue alone, they either closed, consolidated with a nearby parish^ or 
were operated hy the diocese. As for secondary schools, single^parish schools 
are a much smaller percentage today (16.4%). Diocesan hi^ schools comprise 
35% of the total, but private high schools sj»nsored by religious communities 
continue to represent the largest number (556) and Share (39.4%). 

LQcatiQn_Qf_ScbQQls 

Table 4 shows where Catholic schools are located and some of the changes 
since 1970-71. Ohe following percentages provide an overview: 

^l%JBSUt^SS—~ ii^SiSQD^Ey^-- 

im-ll iSii^gZ 1220=21 1286^2 

Urban...... 46.3% 44.4% 54.2% 53.1% 

Suburban... 24.4 30.3 25.5 29.8 

Rural...... _22il^ -25x3^ -m^l- ^12x1^ 

Itotal leSiQI IQQiOS ISBiSI 1Q^.B% 

The percentage of urten schools has decrease very slightly for elementary and 
secondary schools. Hie share of suburban schools has increased significantly 
and the jercentage of rural schools has declined significantly on both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Rural schools face problems which do not 
lend themselves to solutions available to more populated areas, e.g., 
consolidations. 



In regard to schools by enrollment size. Market Data Retrieval 
provides the following breakdowns: : 



SntQllaeot ±22^=21 1285^85 1225z2§ 1285z8& 

Under 300 4,947 5,358 - - 

300-500.. ... 2,074 1,690 - - 

C^er 500........ 1,308 742 r 

Under 500 - - 939 751 

500-1000 - - 525 454 

Over 1000....... - — --Igi -182 

Total......... 8x322 2x222 IxiH 1x382 



Elementary schools over 300 pupils are decreasing; secondary schools over 
1,000 are stable. 



I^rish 
Inter-^rish 
Diocesan 
Private 
Itotal 



i^rish 

Inter- Parish 
Diocesan 
Private 
Total 



^le Nb. 3 
5ypes of Schools 
1970-71 thru i9P6-87 



8^676 
328 

-3Q 



450 
230 
520 



92.6 
9.3 



23.2 
11.5 
26.3 



7,124 
453 
147 

ZIZ 



324 
155 
480 



3- 



89.1 
5.7 
1.8 



21.6 
10.4 
32.0 



6,675 
572 
179 



231 
134 
490 
_556 

Lc4U 




16.4 
9.5 
34.7 



Ei§iD§nt3£y 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
Total 



Urban^ 
Suburban 
Rural 
Total 



Table Ito. 4 
Lbcatibrt of Sc£cx>ls 
1970-^1 thru 1986-87 



1970-71 



4,338 
2,286 

2xiIQ 



1,073 
505 



46.3 
24.4 



54.2 
25.5 



3,598 
2,239 



764 
444 



45.0 
28.0 



51. D 
29.6 



3,424 
2,332 



756 
426 



_- i-_ 
44.4 
30.3 

-25^1 



53.1 
29.8 



Table 1*>. 5 

Enrollment by Grade Levels -^as I^rcentage of Tbtal 
1967-68, 1973-74, 1982-83^ 1985-86 



Grade 1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

Elementary . 

Grade 9 .. 

10 ., 

11 ., 
12 

Secondary i . 



12.6% 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13.0 

12.5 

11.6 

27.6% 

26.1 

23.9 







iass-86 


11.2% 


12.7% 


13.9% 


11.5 


12.5 


13.3 


12.1 


12.2 


13.1 


12.8 


12.0 


12.5 


13.1 


12.3 


12.3 


13.4 


13.0 


12.0 


13.1 


13.0 


11.4 








IQCUQi 






27.7% 


26.9% 


26.51 


25.6 


25.4 


26.0 


24.1 


24.1 


24.3 















studen t E ncollment 



in 1986-87, Catholic enrollment declined from 2,819^000 to 

2,735,000, a decrease of 84,000 pupils or 3%. 









_. ^Qt§l 




1979-80 








_i_ 






72,000 


3.0 


7,QDQ 


0.8 


79,000 


2.4 


1980-81.... 


24,000 


1.1 


9,000 


1.1 


33^000 


1.1 


1931-82 


3,000 


0.1 


9,000 


1.1 


12,000 


0.4 


1982-83.... 


41,000 


1.8 


27,000 


3.3 


68,000 


2.2 


1983-84 


46,000 


2.1 


11,000 


1.4 


57,000 


1.9 


1984-85 


60,000 


2.7 


6,000 


0.8 


66,000 


2.2 


1985-86.... 


62,000 


2.9 


22,000 


2.8 


84,000 


2.9 


1986-87 


50,000 


2.4 


34,000 


4.5 


84,000 


3.0 



Bie declines of the past five years seem to signal that the national trend of 
fewer school^age children has clearly affected Catholic schoolSr first on the 
elementary^ and then on the secondary levels^ Hie 34f_000 decline in 
secondary enrollment calls for further analysisr especially since the National 
Center for Education Statistics pro jec^^ that secondary school enrollments 
will not begin to increase until 1991-92. On the elenientary level, the 
number of school-age children began to increase again in 1985-86. 

It should be noted that although the Catholic sector of non-public education 
is_stdll declining sonewhatr the National Center for Education Statistics 
reports grwth in enrpllments for the other private schools, catiiolic 
education is fast approaching a 50-50 partnership with the rest of the 
private_sector. As mentioned earlierr Catholic school enrollments in 1980-81 
comprised only 63% of the total private sector ^ as compared to 87% in 1965-66. 

EDigymint CSaiagtgristigj 

Most_ehroliinent characteristics have been described in previous NCEA 
publications.^ However^ two items are usually of special interest r i.e., 
the percentage of _ Catholics in Catholic schoolSr_and enrollment by grade 
ievelsi Bie percentage of Catholics has decreased significantly since 
1969-76, the first year in which this data was gathered: 

1969-76.... 97.3% 2.7% 

1983-84.... 88.9% 11.1% 

1986-87.... 88.3% 11.7% 

Most Catholic sdiool students are Catholicr but the percentage of non- 
Catholics is increasing. Ttie percentage of hon-Gat±iolics is 
generally a little higher on the secondary level. 

fts for ehrcilmeht by grade levels, (^thcdic scSools have never_reaiiy left 
the 1-8 elahentary and 9-i2 secondary structure. _ Tabie_Noi 5 oh the previous 

page indicates that the eloi^ntary sdiool distribution of the 196(3 *s is_ 

returhingr i^ei the larger peroehtages_in the early grades, _a leveling off in 
the mddle grades^ and lower percentages in grades 7-8 i Secondary continues 
the pattern of declining percentages from grade 9 to grade 12, but the 
variations between classes are not as great as they were in 1967-68 or 
1973-74, perhaps reflecting better student retention. 



EKLC 



HSw England 



Great LaRes 



Southeast 
Pfeet/Far West 
^ United States 

New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Haihs 
Southeast 
V-^st/Far West 
: Bra ted States 

ifew Ehglard 



Great takes 
Plains 
southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



tefile Mo. IS ___ 

EnrQllin»it by Be9lot rf hb usands -of Pupils 

1982-83 thru 1986^87 ^ 

iifi2rfil lEfiSrM 1224^5 iESSrSS 

146 143 138 132 

'709 688 663 637 

581 572 557 543 

198 196 192 IQO 

253 248 244 238 

—m -aaa .^u 

2^225. 2,05? 

67 66 66 54 

263 257 255 246 
195 192 190 184 

66 64 63 61 

87 88 88 86 

12a 12a i22 121 

SQl 7gg 284 im 

213 209 204 196 

972 945 918 S83 

776 764 747 727 

264 260 255 251 
340 336 332 324 

_4&i —^8 

ltQ25 2x262 2x201 2x§12 



1286::S7 
126 
615 
534 
188 
233 

2xfieZ 

€2 

234 
174 
58 
83 

ill 
228 

168 
849 
708 
246 
316 

_i2S 
2x7aS 



oahle No. 7 

Enrollinent by Region— by Ifetoentages 
1982-83 thru 1986^87 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
southeast 
Pfest/Far West 

United States 
ail Ssbg§ii 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 

united States 



i282r8a 
6.6% 
31.8 
26.1 
8.9 
11.4 
_lSx2_ 
IQQxOI 

8.4% 
32.8 
24.3 

8.2 
10.9 
^i5x4_ 

ia!Ls.ai 

7.1% 
32.1 
25.5 

8.7 
11.2 

IQCkQi 



ERIC 



1283z8i 


1284^ 


1285rS& 


1285=82 


6.6% 


6.5% 


5.4% 


6.3% 


31.6 


31.3 


31.1 


30.5 


26.2 


26.3 


26.4 


25.6 


9.0 


9.1 


9.2 


9.4 


11.4 


11.5 


11.5 


11.5 


15, 2_ 


_i5^a_ 


^li^^i- 


^1^5. 


IQQ^Qi 


IQQxSt 


1093.0^ 


IQQxDi 


8.4% 


8.4% 




3.5% 


32.6 


32,5 


32.4 




24.4 


24.3 


24.2 


23.9 


8.1 


8.1 


8.0 


8.0 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


11.4 


_lSx5_ 


^15ii^ 


-iii8_ 


-li^l_ 




iQQ^at 


iQe^et 


IQQiOl 


7.1% 


7.0% 


7.0% 


5.9% 


31.9 


31.7 


31.4 


31.9 


25.7 


25.7 


25.8 


25.9 


8.7 


8.8 


8.9 


9.0 


11.3 


11.4 


11.4 


11.5 




-15xi_ 


^lixi- 


-15xg_ 


IQOai^ 


IQQxQi 


IQQxQI 


IQQxQi 
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As Table 8 shows^ ten states account for over tWcFthirds of Catholic 
sdiooi enrollment. New York, ^nn^lvania^ Illinois^ Calif brniar and Ohio 
{the top five) comprise 47.5% of the enrollment. In manjf waysr this is 
merely a reflection of national statistics, since these five states plus 
Texas constitute the six most. pppoLous, states , although in different order. 
Michigan ranks eighth in popjlation. New Jersey^ Louisianar HassachusettSr 
and Wisconsin seem to indicate a special influence of Catholic culture. 

These ten states generally dictate the national trends in Catholic 

education. Tlie 3.1% decline in 1986-87 by these ten largest is about the same as 
the mtional percentage decline. In 19 86-87 r the 59 JOO decline in these 
states was 71.2% of th^ national 83,900 and this percentage is alniost 
identical to their share of the total (68.1%). 



In 1986-87, percentage declines varied considerably among the top teru New 
York and renn^lvania accounted for 27% of the national decline. Dsrcentage 
declines by jLoiusiana, Michigan, and Massachusetts were higher than the 
national 3.0%. California, Illinois, and Wisconsin declined noticeably less than 
the national average. The other states seemed to reflect the national trend 

catholic school enrollment is also concentrated in certain dioceses. 
Dioceses. aire larger than the metropolitan are^ providing the name, but most of 
the enrollment in these twenty actually does come from the major city and 
inimediata suburbs of that area, The twenty largest dioceses serve 50.2% of 
the total enrollment in Catholic eleiaentary and secondary schools. Hiey too 
reflect and determine the national trends. 

in 1986-87, the 40, 900_ decline in these dioceses was 48.7% of the natl^^^ 
83,S00 decline. More will be said about Catholic education, minority groups, 
and urban education, but it is extremely important to point out that about 
one-half of all Ccitholic 2::chobl jxipils are located in twenty metropolitan 
areas pivotal to the entire American culture. These dioceses have been 
entwined with the social, economic, and cultural developnents of these large 
urban areas since the turn of the century, and will continue to be a 
significant influence as current i^namics produce change. 



As a group, Chicago, KiiladelEhia, New York, Brooklyn, and Los Angeles 
Cthe top five) comprise 23% of the jriational enrollment The state of N 
York has four of the largest dioceses. Bercentage declines ^Rockville 
Centre, Newark, Toledo, St. raul, Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, Baltimore 

and Detroit were higher tha^ 3.0%. Chicago, Cleveland, 

St. Louis, Cincinrati, Buffalo, and Los Angeles declined noticeably less than 
the national average. 

These twenty large dioceses reflect enrollment changes caused the 
decline in the numter of school-age children. In 1981-82, six dioceses 
reported enrollment increases. Since 19ffil-84, with very few exceptions, 
every major state and diocese has reported enrollment declines. 



Stui2<%nt E^bllnieht — T&i Largest States 
1985-86 ana 1986-87 





.. State 






1. 


New York 


352^960 


339,800 


2, 


Ifenn^lvania 


278,100 


268,900 


3. 


Illinois 


253 ,500 


248,300 


4. 


California 


250^500 


245,600 


5, 


r^iio 


204^00 


198,400 


6. 


New Jersey 


165^600 


159,203 


7. 


Michigan 


118,800 


113^600 


8. 


Louisiana 


105,700 


100,600 


9. 


Massachusetts 


99,900 


97,100 


iG. 


Wisconsin 


93.399 






largest States 


1,922,500 


1^862,800 




United States 


2,81P,300 


2,734,400 






68.2% 


68.1% 







13,100 


3.7 


9,200 


3.3 


5,200 


2.1 


5,000 


2.0 


5,700 


2.8 


6,400 


3.9 


5,200 


4.4 


5,100 


4.8 


2,800 


2.8 


■ 2 -000 


2.1 


S2x7QQ 


3.1 



TShle tfei 9 
Student Birollment — a\«entY Largest Diboeses 
1985-86 and 1986^87 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10 

11, 

12. 

13 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 



Qiicago 
Hiilad&Lphia 
New York 
Eos i\ngeles 
Brooklyn 
Detroit 
Qeveland 
Newark 
Boston 
St. Louis 
New Orleans 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Rockville Centre 
Pitt^urgh 
Baltimore 

St i Eaui-Minheapol is 

Buffalo 

Tbledc 

Washington, D.C.* 
Largest Dioceses. . . . 

United States. ...... 

Percent. ............ 



20th largest diocese. 







. DfcregS? 






-£upii§_ 


_i_ 


170,200 


166^900 


3,300 


1.9% 


151,300 


146^600 


4,700 


3.1 


118,000 


114^800 


3,200 


2.7 


106,600 


105,100 


1,500 


1.4 


98,000 


95^000 


3,000 


3.1 


75,700 


72^800 


2,900 


3.8 


75,200 


73^900 


1,300 


1.7 


69,100 


65,100 


3,000 


4.3 


66,200 


64^600 


1,600 


2.4 


63 ,100 


61,900 


1,200 


1.9 


59,500 


57^800 


1,700 


2.9 


53,800 


53^000 


800 


1.5 


46,800 


45,800 


1,000 


2.1 


42,600 


40,300 


2,300 


5.4 


41,200 


39,300 


1,900 


4.6 


37,700 


35^800 


1,900 


5.0 


36,900 


35^300 


1,600 


4.3 


35,100 


35^000 


100 


0.3 


33,500 


31,700 


1,800 


5.4 








6.3 


1,413,800 


1^372,900 




2.9 


2,818,300 


2,734,400 






50.2% 


50; 2% 






31,600 students) replaced Washington, 


D.C. 
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_ The ride and contribution of Catholic schools in ethnic inihori^ 
education has been and ranains extrotieiy iirtpprtarit bh the elementary and 
secondary school ieveU Most Catholic schools were built in the malor 
cities, and the large dioceses have made an outstanding effort to keep urban 
schools open. Ihe rural schools, not the urban, have closed at the faster 
rate^ 

. Efforts by Catholic schools to hSp minority education have been 
complicated fc^ the expiosibh.of maiiy factors within the Cat^sblie school 
systan, i.e. J the large declines in the number of religious ebtranuhi^ 
menibers, inflatipn, the increase in lay teacher salaries^ tlie mov'ement of so 
mai^ people to the suburbs in the 1960's. Ihrbugh it all, however, 
statistics indicate that Catholic schools rejnaih integraily involved with 
minority education and with urban pretelcsns in thiE country. 

■fts OSbles 10 and 11 show, the percentage of epinic mlnori<ry students in 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools ccmbined has increased froi-. id. 8% 
in 1970-71 to 21.8% in 1986-87. 5he following describes these increases since 
1970-71: 

1210=21 ISfifirSl im-SL 

Hispanic... 216,500 256 ^-DDD 261, 30U 

Black , 209.500 252,900 244,400 

Asian....... 23,5Q0 52,100 81,600 

Indian...... ^MiiQS. ^^305 

Itotal.... MStSea ^xZQQ 526xSQa 

Hisgenic and Black students are about equal in number^ and together 
constitute 85% of the minority students in Catholic schools. The number of 
Asian American students has increased dramatically. The number of American 
Indian students has declined. 

It is notewortt^ that, despite the fact that total Catholic school 

enrplljiKnt had declined 1,629,000 pupils (37%) since 1970-71, the number of 
ethrac minority students has increased by 126,700 (27%J. HisEHhic students 
in Catholic schools are about 97% Catholic. Howevei, Black studsnts are 64% 
non-Catholic. 

S^^ilSQQ-SLJSl^DtaGL^sL&£SQ^i^_£i^i 

Of the 596^600 students from major ethnic minorities in 1986-^87, about 
458,100 were in elementary schools and 7^8,500 in high schools. The following 
compares 1970-71 and 1986-87. 

Elementary—- S econ dar y 

1210=21 12gg-87 1970^ 1 1^86^7 

Hispanic... 177,900 201,900 38,600 59,400 

Black....... 172,000 188,100 37,500 56,300 

Asian....... 18,300 61,400 5,200 20,200 

Indian...... .18,000. __fixIOO ^2x$0fi 2^660 

Total.... WLlWQ. ISSxlQQ 82x200 138^500 

^tficaic eianentagf sdiools have 73% of the Catholic school enrollment and 
77% of the minor ity students, so elementary stSiools serve a slightly higher 
share of ethnic minority students than secondary schools. 



O 15 



21 



ERIC 



_ _ ^Kte^Ntoi IS 

CatbQlic_&±3(d Enrcdlment— iy Ethnic Background 
197(P71^ l9S5-e6, i9ab-87 



172^000 
177,900 
18/3DD 
18,000 
2 #9$ 9 #3 QQ^ 



Black Americans 
Hisjanlc i^mericans 
iteian flraericans 
flroerican Indians 
Ml Others 
Ototal 

Black Americans 
Hispanic Aniericins 
Asian Americans 
American I.idians 
rll Others 
Total 

Black Americans 2b£i,500 

Hispanic Americans 216,500 

Asian Americans 23,500 

American Indians 20,400 

All Others if.S2iz2SS 

^tai 4, 363^ 00 



37,500 
38.600 
5,200 
2,400 



200,300 
199,300 
42,000 
- 7,360 



52,600 
56,700 
10,100 
2,400 

83.ii80a 



252,990 
256,000 
52,100 
^ 9,700 



188,800 
210,300 
58,700 
7, Odd 



57,5dd 
60,200 
17,90d 
2,7dC 



246, 3dd 
270, 50d 
76,600 
9,70d 



188, ion 

201,900 
61,400 
6,700 



56,300 
59,500 
20,200 
2,600 



244,400 
261,300 
81.600 
9,300 



Olble Sfoi H 

C^tholic^iiopl Ethnic Bttdlteient-Hbg^ Fercentages 
1970-71, 1980-81, 1985-86, 19^-87 



ilQDgDtglY 

Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
Anerican Indians 
All Others 
Total 

Black Americans 
Hispahi c^er i cans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
A13. Others 
Total 



Black Anericans 
Hispah ":; itoiericans 
Asian Anericc"i& 
American Indians 
All Others 
Total 



5.1% 
5.3 
0.5 
0.5 



3.7% 
3.8 
0.5 
0.2 

IQQiQS 



4.8% 
5.0 
d.5 
d.5 



8.8% 
8.8 
1.9 
0.3 

_S5^2 
IQQUOI 



6.3% 
6.8 
1.2 
0.3 

100.0^ 



8.1% 
S.3 
1.7 
0.2 



y.2% 

10.2 
2.9 
0.3 

-7L.4 



7.6% 
7.9 

2;3 
Oi4 
_8U8 



8.7% 
9.6 

2;7 
0;4 

_28iE 



iSiSzSI 

9.4% 
10.1 
3.1 
0.3 
_22xi 
lOOr!^ 



7.7% 
8.2 
2.8 
0.3 



8.9% 
9.6 
3.0 
0.3 

-28x2i 



16 



22 



Til 1986-87r_the total full-tinie teachii^ staff in Catholic, elemeritary aha 
seccndar/ schools was 14ir930 (Telde 12). Hiere are about 93^500 elementary 
and 48^400 seconcSary teacher s. Despite the loss of enrol linentr the 
professional staff continued to increase until igSS-^*?. The following 
provides an overview of national Catholic schoo/ pupil/teacher ratios since 
the hi^er enrollment levels of a generation_ ago. 

E,T^nt3.r2 Sg£2DiSCY 

l?68'-6<7 31.3 19.2 

1973-74 26.4 17.7 

197J^9 24.0 17.2 

1983- 84 22.1 ig.S 

1984- 85 21.2 15.6 

1985- 86 21.3 15.2 

1986- 87.... 21.4 15.0 

The pupil/teacher ratio in elementary sciiools ha::^ decreased from 31 students 
per full-time teacher in 1968-69 to about 21. Ine secondciry school ratio was 
a respectable 19.2 in 1968-69r and hciS lowered co 15.0 in 1986-87. These 
lower ratios reflect in great part ti^e efforts of Catholic schools to improve 
staff and cl?i;s sizes. 

We have described the change in the nuinber rf sdiocls and in the 
enrollment^ but the most radical changes have probably been with professional 
staff ana admimstration. As Table 14 showsr lay teachers continue 'jo 
replace siEterSf brothers^ and priests. This shift from religious to lay 
staff actually began in the 1950 's and was a pre-Vatican II jiienomenon- 
Looking at the last fifteen years or sov the percentage of lay staff 
increased f rom 45.4% in 1968-69 to 83% in 1986-87 on the elementary level and 
from 41.3% to 78.5% on tiie secondary level. 

Catiolic sd7^^ to function well with today's predominantly lay staff. 

5he loss of so many ieiigious community members and clergymen has created new 
needs and problems^ but it has notr as some had predictedf resulted in the 
demise of the Catholic school system. In general^ parents and students have 
acceprtied today's lay staffs and the shift does not seem to present 
fundamental academic or administrative rproblevis. 



pDmEaratively little national information is available about Catholic 

school /acuities and t^^ accepted measures agplied to gauge the 

quality of a professional staffs i.e.f the degrees earnedr the state's 
cejLtification of the teadier^ and the years of teaching experience. From 
1969 to 1972f NCEft gatoered suffic^^ the Catholic school 

faculty and its trends at that time. On the basis of that datar end of the 
intensive stu<^ just completed on Catholic high schools^ the faculty is 
professionally degreed^ certified where appropriate and well experienced. 
Specific information can bf? ootained from other NCEA publications. 

While the above measures are commonly used to evaluate the professional 
staff of a schoolr Catholic schools believe that more values are irA/olved 
than these here mentioned. An experiencedr certified teacher with a 
dpctprate and a small class is not necessarily the best individual to guide 
the educational development of a student^ although these qualification are 
certainly steps in the right direction. Bsrsonalr social^ and religious 
values often are as, if not more^ important. 
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Sistersi . ...a 
Male Religious 
Lay Teadhers. . 
Total.. 

sisters. 
flale JReligious 
Lay 'I^achers.. 
Total. . 

Sisters. 

Hale Religious 
Lay TeacherSn. 
Total. . 



tebxe !io. 12 
Fuii-TSiDe Oteachi]^ Staff 
1982-83 fchrii 1986-87 



21^597 
5l5 



8,016 
4,992 



29,613 
5,567 



20,399 
508 



7,728 
4,683 



28,127 
5,191 



19,511 
530 



7,328 
4,608 



1&S5^6. 
17^799 

^ 484 



6,934 
4,334 



26,839 24,733 
5,138 4,818 
UZiail illMl 



Jteble N3. 13 
FuU-Tine Iteadbing Staff— by Percentages 
I9ffil-a3 thru 3.9S6-87 



IE, 902 
436 



5^305 
4^087 

48x3Z6 



22,208 
4,523 
U^9E 
111x230 



•••••• 

Hale Religious 
L^ Tsariiers. . 
'xVjtal. . 

sisters, 
i'lale Re3.igious 
Lay Teachers. . 
T3tal. . 

Sisters, 

Male Religious 
Lay Teachers. . 
Total. . 



22.2>. 



16.3% 
ID. 2 
-Z3x5_ 



20.2% 
3.8 



lQ(kQi 



23.7% 
0.5 
_Z8x8_ 



16.0% 
9.7 

lao^Qi 



19.2% 
3.5 

-ZZ^2_ 



19.6% 
0.5 



14.6% 
9.2 



17.9% 
3.4 

_ZSi2^ 
102*0% 



18.4% 
0.5 

leSxOi 



13.9% 
S.,' 

_Z2;il_ 

iSQiQi 



16.9% 
3.3 

-ZSiS- 
lOQiOi 



12Sfc8Z 
17.0% 
0.5 

IQQ^Qi 



13.0% 
8.5 
-Z8.S_ 

iOQ^QI 



15.6% 
3.2 

lOQ^Qi 



T&ble Itfc. 14 
Percentages of L^/Religious TfeacJjers 
1968-69 to 1986-87 



SlglDiDtifY 

_St§£f_ Bgiigisus 
1963-69.. 115,600 54.6% 
1972-73.. 105,400 42.2 
1976-77.. 100,000 33.9 
1980-81.. 96,700 25.8 
1982-83.. 97,400 22.7 

1984- 85.. 99,800 20.1 

1985- 86.. 96,700 18.9 

1986- 87.. 93,600 17.0 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EOUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION (NCEA) 
Summary RepoFt of Basic School Statistics 
Schools - Enro llment - Foil -Time Teaciie rs 

Sorted by Pegibn, State, ^n<* Oiccese - 

FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 



NUMBER STuOcNTS 



ELEMENTARY 



SECONOARY 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 

RHcSaE-XSLANO 
PKOVIOENCH 

VFRMONT 
EOPCXNGTON 
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21 
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422 


:__2a__ 


_ 0_ 




152 




180 


:o 


0 




I 



4 .024 
I3a 

2 .820 

373 
271 
236 
186 

801 
128 
180 
153 
301 
39 

1 .746 
I .278 
44 

107 
48 
197 

-0 
72 

3 . 148 

882 
1 ,146 
300 
71 
534 
215 

946 

209 
157 
-58 
521 
I 



12 , 194 
: 532 

8 ,621 

1 ,077 
1 , 006 

682 
876 

2 , 840 

415 
654 
590 
961 
220 

5.428 

3 .334 

207 
506 
251 
671 
106 
353 

9 ,915 
2.530 

3 ,608 

860 
207 
i , 8d9 
851 

4 , 872 

1 ,082 

792 
460 

2 ,357 

181 



GREAT LAKES 2,039 300 2,339 534 . 208 - 174. 235 708^441 3 , 425 45 2 1 , 1 14 -24, 5 J4 - 1 , 28 1 - 741 8 , 663 10 , 665' 3 s"24i 



IOWA 

OAVENPORT 
DES MOINES 
DU8U1 JE 
SIOUX CITV 

KANSAS 
D0D6E CITY 
KANSAS CITY 
SACINA- 
WICHITA 



139 
25 
20 
58 
36 

95 
12 
40 
12 
31 



29 
7 
2 

11 
9 



168 
32 
22 
69 
45 



17 

9 



112 
12 
48 
5 17 
4 35 



29 , 558 
4.255 
4 , 144 

13 ,753 
7 ,406 

19:393 
1.817 
9.337 
1 .989 
6 .450 



9.755 
1 .369 
1 .746 
3,iJd7 
2.773 

5 ; 474 

- - e 

3;083 
785 
1.606 



39.313 
5 ,624 
5 ,890 
17.620 
I0;i79 

24,867 
1 ,817 

12 .420 
2,774 
8 .C56 



250 
34 
26 

113 
77 

157 
17 
74 
17 
49 



12 
0 
0 
0 

12 



1,300 1,562 

182 216 

202 228 

575 688 

341 43d 



0 845 I,d02 

0 74 ai 

0 422 496 

0 83 100 

0 266 315 



85 
21 
6 
29 
2 9 

31 
. 0 

15 
7 
9 



54 
4 

ft 
13 
29 

22 
0 

13 
3 
6 



ERiC 



574 713 

100 125 

103 117 

2Q8 250 

163 221 

327 38d 

0 0 

182 210 

47 57 

98 '.13 



2 ,275 
341 
345 
938 
651 

1.382 
91 
706 
157 
428 



STATE 

ARCHDIOCESE/DIOCESE 

MINNESOTA- 
NEW UtM- 

ST CCO00_ _ 

ST PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
WINONA. 

MISSOURI 

JEFFERSON CITY 

KANS.^:S CITYrST JOSEPH 

r^PR :^GFIELD-CAPE GIRARDEAU 



NORTM_ DAKOTA 
BiSSiARCK 
FARGO 

GRAND :;SLAND 
Li' '^COLN 
OK\;-.A 

SC'JTK: DAKOrA 
RAPID eiTY 
smUX FALLS 



NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUGATIONrti. ASSOSIATION (NCEA) 

Summary Repp r.t of . Basi n: Sc he-il Sfalislics 
Schools --En*cllment-- Full-1imc Ter^hers 

Sorted ty rtegion; State; and Diocrse . . _ 

STUDENTS___ .-ECEMENlilriY^*^^^ TEACMIN.: 

ELEM SEC TOT ELEM*" ""sic TOT SIs""MAEE"''"EAy TOT Sl5" 

220 25 245 45,747 10.430 56 177 323 14 2.146 2.483 W 

H J 12 I.5SD 123 1,713 2i 1 65 87 0 

ii g a 0 1,201 16 0 88 104 0 

25 3 28 3. 70S 506 4 215 38 7 -ill 248 3 

36 39 -6,56a 833 7 401 4P 0 302 3^8 7 

Ml 14 123 27.405 7,85S 33.263 1$:. 4 1 J°7 1.47? 47 

23 4 27 4,674 I.UO 5.784 40 2 189 231 3 

^5 Hk "54,196 21.600 85.706 432 17 2.845 3,294 204 

35 2 37 -5,762 . 809 .6.571 30 2 272 304 4 

ik I J? 10.349 3,614 13.S63 75 1 516 592 67 

22 .3 .25 .2.583 654 .3,237 23 2 13l lU 3 
178 32 210 45.412 16,523 61 .935 304 12 1.926 2.242 130 

32 7 39 5.200 1,511 6,711 30 0 239 269 10 

}J 5 23 2.815 1.068 3.883 19 0 I2l 140 9 

I* 2 16 2.385 443 2 828 11 0 118 129 1 

92 33 J 25 19 . i3Z 7 .370 26 . §02 139 3 840 98^ 69 

I i.301 702 2.003 .9 I _ts 58 t 

23 6 29 i.^bJ 1.125 5. 41 2 51 0 175 226 18 
20 82 13.544 S.543 19 ^87 79 2 617 698 45 

27 5 32 4.534 J. 464 5. $98 57 9 2 16 282 15 

3 2 5^ b73 433 l.i06 16 3 29 48 7 

2« 3 27 3.861 l . o: 1 4.89? 41 6 187 234 8 



SVAFr 
SECONDARY 



MALE 

50 
0 

t) 



606 
8 

d 

-dS 
428 
65 



128 1.^02 

5 -40 

II 214 

0 -39 

112 909 



1 

7 

61 
2 
11 
4 8 

11 
7 



98 
66 
32 

521 
84 
82 

358 

8U 
20 

i56 



TOT 

716 
B 
0 
48 

zi 

501 
71 

. 534 
49 
292 
42 

; 151 

116 
76 
40 

651 
89 
111 
451 

112 
34 
78 



TOTAC 
STAFF 

3.199 
:S5 
iOA 
28S 
436 

1 .974 
302 

4.828 
353 
884 
198 

3.39 3 

385 
2 S 
lb9 

1 .633 
i4y 
337 

1 .149 

394 
82 
C12 



881 


__161. 


I .042 


187^670 


50 


6 


56 


11 ,061 


24 




2 7 


4.901 


26 


3 


2 9 


6,160 


37 


6 


43 


5 .461 


.?7 


g 


491; 


5,461 


.65 


31 


186 


47 .867 


54 


12 


66 


18 .744 


25 


4 


29 


7 0*0 


l»j 


4 


20 


4 ^629 


9 
|5 


-A 


10 


2 . 336 


2 




4.686 


2 8 


5 


33 


8 .294 


8 


3 


11 


2 .168 


30 


7 


37 


9 ,583 


14 


2 


16 


4.720 


16 


5 


21 


4 .648 


147 


26 


173 


34 . 385 


51 


II 


62 


:0. 792 


73 


11 


84 


18 , 743 


23 


4 


27 


4. 850 


198 


60 


258 


74,S3i 


7 


3 


10 


2 . 318 


29 


8 


37 


11 .897 


12 


3 


15 


4,042 


32 


12 


44 


9 ,676 


9 


2 


li 


2 .456 


95 


25 


123 


41 .251 


14 


4 


18 


2 .991 


34 


9 


43 


7 .693 


15 


5 


20 


3,719 


15 


4 


23 


3 .974 


33 


3 


36 


7 .i27 


15 


2 


17 


3 ,665 


18 


1 


19 


3 ,462 


26 


4 


30 


5 . 042 


26 


4 


30 


5 .042 


39 


11 


59 


9 . 332 


14 


6 


20 


3 .959 


25 


5 


30 


5 . 373 


55 


15 


70 


IS . 823 


29 


5 


34 


9 : 290 


26 


10 


36 


6 . 533 


32 


9 


41 


4 .944 


32 


9 


41 


4,944 



PLAINS 



i-i A l^ti.llll^l^ 245,274 l,3i58 55 8.431 9,874 474 334 " 3 .Uri'lzV 



14.096 



ALABAMA.. 
BIRMINGH. H 
MOPTCE 

AR.KANSAS. . _ 
LITTLE POCK 

FLORIDA 
MA MI- - 

ORLANDO 

PALM BcACH- 
PENSACOLA-TmLLAHASSEE 

st augustine 
petersburg 
ven:.:ce 

GIldRGIA 
AlLAifTA . 
SAVANNAH 

KENtUCKY 
COVINGTON 
LOUISVILLE 
OWENSBpRO 

LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
BATON ROUGE 
HODMA-THIBCDAUX 
LAFAYETTE - 
LAKE CHARLES 
NEW-OPLEANS 
SHREVE PORT 

MISSISSIPPI 
13ILGXI 
JACKSON 

NORTH CAROMNA 
CHARLOTTE 
RALE IGH 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON 

TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS - 
NASHVILLE 

VIRGINIA 
ARLINGTON 
RICHMOND 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING-CHARLESTON 



2 . 825 


13, 886 


86 


5 


X.IS8 


6 ,059 


42 


2 


1 .667 


7 , 327 


44 


3 


1 ,851 


7,312 


55 


16 


I ,&5I 


7,312 


55 


lis 


19 ,629 


67 . 496 


270 


18 


9 ,242 


27 ,9^*6 


86 


5 


1 .940 


8 .950 


43 


D 


2 ,75i 


7 .380 


20 


Q 


444 


2 .780 


15 


0 


I ,337 


6 . 023 


33 


2 


2 .81^ 


11 , 107 


65 


11 


I ,Ii- 2 


3. 270 


8 


d 


3 .77G 


13. 138 


70 


0 


1 .661 


6 ,381 


28 


0 


2 .109 


6 .757 


42 


0 


11 . 837 


46 .222 


174 


4 


3 .360 


14, 152 


93 


0 


7 ,043 


25 ,786 


46 


4 


1 .434 


6 ,284 


35 


0 


25 ,948 


100,579 


331 


23 


618 


2.936 


IT 


0 


2 , 862 


14, 759 


38 


2 


1 .232 


5 ,274 




1 


3,077 


12 .753 


4."i 


2 


537 


2 ,993 


6 


C» 


16,581 


S7 .532 


195 


17 


1 .041 


4.032 


26 


1 


2.042 


9 .735 


83 


4 


1 ,146 


4.865 


31 


0 




4 .870 


52 


4 


1 . 185 


8 .312 


64 


4 


936 


4.571 


28 


1 


279 


3 .741 


36 


3 



487 


573 


14 


221 


265 


8 


266 


313 


6 


277 


348 


6 


277 


348 


6 


.099 


2 .387 


80 


846 


937 




283 


326 


3^ 


191 


211 


17 


108 


123 




182 


217 


4 


377 


453 


16 


iia 


120 


4 


369 


439 


18 


205 


233 


4 


164 


206 


14 


398 


i .576 


90 


410 


503 


46 


7n:3 


833 


39 


205 


240 


5 



19 
11 



16 
16 



170 
64 
106 

64 
6.- 



95 1 .028 
51 451 



7 

17 
6 



120 
136 
27 
66 
163 
65 



3 .209 
105 
521 

r.oi 

449 
130 
I ,667 
136 

366 
UH 
218 

302 
152 
150 



3 .563 
122 
561 
206 
496 
136 

1 . 879 
163 

453 
179 
274 

370 
181 
139 



167 
4 
16 
3 
21 
2 

114 
7 

15 

7 



15 
11 
4 



29 233 
16 129 
13 104 

43 
14 
24 
5 



0 
7 
7 
2 

i 

97 

2 

16 
14 
2 

1 
1 
0 



2d3 
83 
12d 

86 
86 

.203 
Z32 
134 
161 
31 
74 
196 
75 

280 
149 
131 



781 

4:i3 

434 
434 

3.S90 
I .469 
460 
372 
154 
291 
649 
195 

719 
382 
337 



,396 
. 396 

448 

305 
140 



6 . 438 
6 .438 

13 .780 
6.267 
7.513 



5.840 21.663 
3.616 12.906 
2,224 8 757 



1,911 
1,911 



855 
855 



61 


2 


297 


360 


10 


5 


61 


2 


297 


360 


10 


5 


70 


6 


486 


562 


27 


29 


14 


d 


187 


201 


10 


19 


56 


6 


299 


361 


17 


10 


120 


0 


681 


801 


66 


25 


7i 


d 


380 


451 


38 


21 


49 


0 


301 


350 


36 


4 


50 


0 


239 


289 


25 


6 


50 


0 


239 


289 


25 


6 



592 


725 


2 .301 


158 


218 


721 


358 


421 


1 .254 


76 


86 


326 


, 671 


1,954 


5.517 


36 


40 


162 


160 


183 


744 


94 


104 


310 


201 


224 


720 


45 


48 


184 


. 058 


1 ,269 


1. 148 


77 


86 


249 


169 


200 


(553 


98 


119 


298 


71 


81 


355 


68 


84 


454 


51 


63 


244 


17 


21 


210 


84 


99 


459 


84 


99 


459 


283 


339 


901 


133 


162 


363 


150 


177 


538 



347 
200 
147 

137 
137 



438 
251 
187 

16b 
168 



.239 
702 
537 

457 
457 



. 836 __187 I,023 232.734 8r6^r31 r4 1 e" 1 "43 4* " " 82 ' 1 0?2 1 o" 1 1 " 72 6 " 



ALASKA- 
ANCHORAGE 
FAIRBANKS 
JUNEAU 

ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 
TUCSON 

CALIFORNIA 

FRESNO: 

LOS ANGELES 

MONTEREY 

OAKLAND 

QBANGE 

SACRAMENTO 

SAN BERNARDINO 
SAN DIEGO - 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JOSE 
SANTA ROSA 
TON 



STOCKTO 



EKLC 



4 


2 


6 


713 


2 


0 


2 


268 


1 


2 


3 


351 


1 


0 


- 1 


94 


42 




51 


11 . 305 


24 


6 


30 


7 .419 


18 


3 


21 


4.386 


604 


127 


731 


173 , 155 


24 


2 


26 


5 . 337 


230 


59 


289 


69 :887 


14 


5 


19 


3 .492 


57 


10 


67 


15 ;204 


3 6 


5 


41 


13 .068 


43 


8 


51 


10:669 


32 


2 


34 


8 .148 


44 


5 


49 


ii:$3l 


70 


18 


88 


21 ,174 


29 


6 


35 


8 .548 


13 


5 


is 


2,926 


12 


2 


14 


3.071 



207 
0 

207 
0 



920 
268 
55S 
94 



10 
3 
5 
2 



18 
0 

II 
7 



4,967 16,772 109 
3,472 10,891 61 
1.495 5.881 48 



3 334 
3 185 
0 149 



72.4(58 
1 , 156 

35.160 
1 ,272 
6.143 
3.987 
3,518 
1.182 
3;2I5 
9,03 8 
4;757 
1.806 
1.234 



245,62 3 1 

6 .493 
Ids .047 

4 . 764 
21 ,347 
17 .055 
14 .187 

9 . 330 
14 ,846 
30.212 
13.305 

4.732 

4 .305 



180 
39 

479 
31 
75 
84 
58 
59 

107 

157 
49 
24 
18 



20 
3 
6 
2 
3 
0 

d 

0 

d 

2 

d 

4 

0 



5.443 
197 
2 .014 
82 
490 
420 
348 
232 
489 
701 
281 
91 
98 



29 
3 

17 
9 

446 

2^9 
197 

6 . 643 
239 

2 ,499 
115 
568 
504 
406 
291 
596 
860 
330 
119 
116 



533 __400._4.846_5,779 17. SOS 



d 
0 
d 
0 

24 
11 
13 

396 
-3 
211 
5 
30 
17 
17 
4 
17 
66 
12 
S 
4 



0 


25 


25 




54 


0 


. 0 


.0 




.3 


0 


25 


25 




42 


0 


0 


C 




_ 9 


41 


213 


233 




729 


34 


157 


202 




451 


7 


61 


31 




278 


395 


3.625 


4 . 416 


11 


: 059 


5 


57 


65 




304 


188 


1,611 


2 .010 


4 


.509 


5 


135 


146 




261 


30 


310 


370 




938 


19 


216 


252 




756 


31 


175 


223 




629 


3 


62 


69 




360 


13 


165 


195 




791 


44 


494 


6d4 


1 , 


, 464 


39 


246 


297 




627 


13 


93 


115 




234 


5 


61 


70 




136 



STATE 

fiRCHOIOCESE/OIOCESE 

COtORADO. . _ . ... 
eOLORAOO SPRINGS 
DENVER 
PUEBLO 

HAWAII 
HONOLULU 

IDAHO. 
BOISE 

MONTANA 

GREAT FALLS-BILLINGS 
HELENA 

NEW MEXICO 

GALLUP 

LAS CRDCES 
SANTA FE 

NEVADA - 

RENO-LAS VEGAS 

OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
TULSA 

OREGON 

BAKER 

PORTLAND 

TEXAS 
AMARlLLO 
AUSTIN 
BEAUMONT 
BROWNSVILLE 
CORPUS-CHRISTI 
DALLAS 
EL PASOl 

FT WORTH 

GALVESTONrHOaSTON 
LUBBOCK- - 
SAN ANGELO 
SAN-ANTONIO 
VICTORIA 

UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 

WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
YAKIMA 

W^-OMING - 

___CHEYENNE_: 

W E .S_T./_F .A_R___W_E_S_T_ 



NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUeATlONAL ASSOCIATION (NCEAJ 
Summa ry Repori . oX-Basic- ScHool St aiisiics 
Schools - Enrol Iment - -_Ful 1-Time Teachers 

- . .Sorted 6y Region^ . State^ arid Diocese _ — _ . __ _ . — _ 

-FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 



:ndmber:schoocs_ 


:_NDMBER_SIDDENIS::i 


:: :_ 


.ELEMENTARY 






.SECONDARY _ 




TOTAt 
































EC EM 


SEC 


TOT 


. ELEM 


_ SEC 


TOT 


SIS 


MALE 


LAY 


TOT 


C T C 
bib 


MALE 


CAY 


TOT 


c T A r c 

b 1 Ar t 


48 


9 


57 


II 395 


2 826 


14 221 


71 


5 


505 


581 


23 


1 3 


151 


187 


768 


5 


1 


6 


1 !l73 


-*269 


1 [442 


12 


0 


-49 


61 


1 


- 0 


19 


20 


-81 


37 


6 


43 


9 .044 


2 . 388 


11 . 432 


4 1 


2 


404 


447 


1 3 


13 


129 


155 


602 


6 


2 


8 


1 ,178 


169 


1 . 347 


18 


3 


52 


73 


9 


0 


3 


12 


85 


3 4 


8 


42 


9 047 


3 829 


12 876 


69 


2 


291 


362 


lis 


19 


212 


247 


609 


34 


8 


42 


9 ;047 


3!829 


12 i876 


69 


2 


291 


362 


16 


19 


212 


247 


609 


13 


1 


14 


1 940 


396 


2 336 


6 


1 


86 


93 


1 


4 


j 9 


24 


117 


13 


1 


14 


1 !94d 


396 


2 ;336 


6 


1 


86 


93 


1 


4 


19 


24 


117 


19 


4 


23 


2 . 8D9 


822 


3 .631 


27 


4 


187 


218 


4 


1 


41 


46 


264 


1 5 


2 


1 7 


2 151 


43 8 


2 589 


22 


4 


158 


184 


3 


0 


23 


26 


210 


4 


2 


6 


'658 


384 


i;042 


5 


0 

- 


29 


34 


I 


1 


18 


20 


54 


37 


6 


43 


7 , 164 


2 , 023 


9 ; 187 


94 


7 


297 


398 


24 


13 


94 


131 


529 


19 


2 


12 


1 565 


1 89 


1 754 


32 


2 


45 


79 


9 


1 


16 


26 


105 


.6 


0 


.6 


832 


. _ .D 


832 


12 


4 


.36 


52 


0 


0 


0 


0 


52 


21 


4 


25 


4 . 767 


1,834 


6 .601 


50 


1 


216 


267 


1 S 


12 


78 


105 


3 72 


11 


3 


14 


3 .2i37 


1 , 473 


. 1 
4 .680 


25 


1 


107 


133 


7 


6 


65 


78 


LUl 


1 1 


3 


14 


3 , 207 


1 1473 


4 ,680 


25 


1 


107 


133 




6 


65 


78 


211 


28 


- 
4 


32 


--- - 
5 .054 


2 , 1Q6 


- ■ — 
7 ,160 


49 


0 


260 


309 


9 


1 1 


122 


142 


451 


16 


2 


18 


2 . 734 


902 


3 ,636 


31 


0 


115 


146 


6 


1 


58 


65 




12 


2 


14 


2 ,320 


1 ,204 


3 ,524 


18 


0 


145 


163 


3 


10 


64 


77 


240 


- -- 
49 


9 


58 


8,537 


3 . 195 


1 1 . 732 


79 


1 


— 
394 




474 


39 


28 


202 


269 


- - 
743 


5 


1 


6 


835 


115 


950 


-4 


0 


3 4 


-38 


2 


0 


5 


7 


45 


44 


8 


52 


7 ,702 


3 , D80 


IC 782 


75 


1 


360 


436 


37 


28 


197 


262 


698 


236 


49 


285 


55 392 


15 209 


70 L n 1 


456 


16 2 


506 


2,978 


130 


100 


964 


_ 

1 . 194 


4. 172 


8 


1 


9 


1 ;2io 


' 102 




14 


0 


54 


68 


3 


0 


-5 


-8 


76 


17 


3 


20 


2 .952 


496 


3 , 44B 


22 


4 


0 


26 


1 


1 


50 


52 


7 8 






1 0 


1 617 


522 


2 139 


19 


Q 


129 


148 


2 


Q 


32 


34 


182 


8 


2 


10 


2 !255 


536 


2 ! 791 


16 


1 


105 
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SUMMARY TOTALS 

FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF TOTAL STAFF 

NUMBER SCHOOLS NUMBER STUDENTS ELEMENTARY SECONDARY ELEM A SEC 

ELEM: 7,709 ELEM: 2.007.003 SIS: 15.902 SIS: 6,306 141.930 

SEC: 1.411 SEC: 727,420 MALE: 436 MALE: 4.D87 

TOT: 9,120 TOT: 2.734.423 LAY: 77,216 LAY: 37,983 

TOT: 93.554 TOT: 48,376 
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